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SUPERINTENDENTS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ScHoou, executives of the nation assem- 
bled at San Francisco, February 21-26, 
1942, to attend the 72d annual convention 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—a convention planned before 
Pearl Harbor around the theme, ‘* Eduea- 
but later re- 
vamped to the needs of schools dedicated 


tion for a Free Pecple,”’ 


to all-out war. 

A military atmosphere prevailed through- 
out the six-day sessions. Early convention 
arrivals were treated to a sample of one of 
the Bay City’s effective blackouts. An 
enemy submarine brought the first thunder 
of guns to the California coast line, and 
newspapers headlined the sharply repulsed 
visit of mysterious air-craft to Los Angeles 
as the educators outlined the contributions 
the schools will make to victory and the 
peace beyond. Convention exhibits offered 
aids in the preparation of goods and ser- 
vices for war. The Army and the Navy 
exhibited devices employed in modern war- 
fare, and described technics in which 
schools are being asked to train many 
thousands of young men who are still pur- 
suing their educational careers. 

Sentries with fixed bayonets walked their 
posts before a part of the convention ex- 
hibit hall that had recently been taken over 
by a detachment of coast artillery. Out- 
side the meeting places army field trucks 
laden with men and supplies rumbled by. 
Soldiers, and marines on leave 
paraded the streets. Convention programs 


sailors 


By 
BELMONT FARLEY 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS, NEA 


planned by President W. Howard Pills- 
bury, superintendent of schools, Schenee- 
tady (N. Y.), brought to the sessions a 
representation of the armed forces reminis- 
eent of the organization meeting of the 
AASA at Harrisburg (Pa.) in 1865, when 
army officers in uniform participated on 
convention platforms, and a tour of the 
Gettysburg battlefield was included in con- 
vention activities. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, and chairman of 
the Edueational Policies Commission, em- 
phasized the seriousness with which the 
administrators approached their responsi- 
bilities : 

What we here now and those back home do or 
fail to do this very day and in the strategie days 
that lie ahead may determine the course of mankind 
forever. It is vital that all individuals feel that 
way about their parts in this gigantic struggle, but 
we in the schools dare not underestimate the con- 
tribution that we must make. 


The Educational Policies Commission of- 
fered a convention preliminary in ‘‘A War 
This latest 


report of the Commission outlined eleven 


Policy for American Schools.’”’ 


, 


‘educational priorities’’ which ‘‘should be 
given absolute and immediate priority in 
time, attention, personnel and funds over 
any and all other activities’? without aban- 
the 
Briefly stated the ‘‘priorities’’ are: 


doning essential services of schools. 


Training workers for war industries and services. 


Producing goods and services needed for the war. 
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Conserving materials by prudent consumption 
and salvage. 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

Increasing effective man power by correcting edu 
cational deficiencies. 

Promoting health and physical efficiency. 

Protecting school children and property against 
attack. 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards. 

Teaching the issues, aims and progress of the war 
and the peace. 

Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 
loyalty to American 


Maintaining intelligent 


democracy. 

In keeping with the policies expressed by 
the the Reverend Bruce R. 
Baxter, bishop of the Methodist Church, 
Portland area, selected for his topie at one 
of the vesper services which opened the 
Education.’’ 


commission, 


eonvention, ‘‘Priorities in 
Among those he emphasized were character, 
‘fability to take it,’’? a sense of human 
brotherhood and faith in the Eternal. 

The strong convention emphasis upon the 
war duties of the schools brought few if 
any voices in support of skimping the fun- 
damentals of peacetime education. Said 
Dr. Stoddard: 

The schools of America can assume vast and un- 
usual responsibilities in addition to their regular 
abandoning or even seriously 
neglecting There are 
many educational deficiencies that must be remedied 


programs without 


essential normal services. 


even in the course of this war. 

George D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, who spoke on ‘‘The Contribution of 
Edueation to the Winning of the War,’’ 
strongly urged that the progress which in 
recent years has marked American educa- 
tion not be checked but pushed forward 
with vigor. In the main, he said, those 
tasks which the schools must perform are 
in line with the major purposes for which 
education is organized in a democratic so- 


ciety. He called for an expanded program 


of nursery and kindergarten education to 
meet the needs created by the increasing 
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employment of mothers in war industries 
as these industries expand and as men leave 
the factories for the front. 

‘We may not rest satisfied with the cur- 
rent program of vocational education which 
fails to meet the needs of a great majority 
of youth,’’ said Dr. Strayer. ‘‘We shall 
also have to develop an expanded program 
of adult education to make possible the re- 
habilitation of those injured in the war 
service and in industry.’’ 

Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, State 
System of Higher Education for Oregon, 
whose address was keyed to the original 
theme of the convention, ‘‘Education for a 
Free People,’’ presented a four-point code 
of tenets upon which to base the education 
needed by a free people for maintaining 
morale in the current crisis and for the 
building of a triumphant and enduring 
peace. These tenets require: 


That we shall accord to democracy universal 
recognition as a militant religion implementing the 
philosophy of Christian civilization. 

That we shall disclose in education for all citi- 
zens the insidious philosophy and goals of totali- 
tarianism. 

That we continue a policy of re-teaching to each 
succeeding generation both this fundamental faith 
and the dangers with which it is constantly threat- 
ened. 

That the American people create a plan for the 
practice of citizenship which embraces one to two 
years of service before the age of 25 to the nation 
a universal selective- 





and the democratic cause 


service policy for all American citizens. 


Among the most frequently discussed ob- 
ligations of the school in the emergency was 
An entire general session 
was devoted to the subject. Godfrey A. 
Fisher, British Consul-General in San 
Francisco, speaking for Sir Gerald Camp- 
bell, director general of the British Infor- 
mation Services, brought to conventioners 
a story of his country’s successful efforts to 
maintain morale in the darkest hours of the 
nation’s thousand years. The secret of that 
success, according to Sir Gerald, was telling 


morale building. 
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the people the truth—as Churchill did Among the contributions which the 
when he offered ‘*‘blood, sweat and tears,’’ schools can make to establish invincible 


and in keeping them confident that every- 
thing which could be done was being done 
to assure the country’s safety. 

Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, the Temple, 
Cleveland, outlined for 
morale, confidence in the cause, the leader- 
ship, the ultimate Warning 
against the discounting of Nazi skill in 


as fundamental 
victory. 


arousing skepticism and undermining cour- 
age, he placed the responsibility for build- 
ing morale jointly upon church and home 
and sehool, the duty of the latter being 
principally to teach the American way of 
life and the contributions of democracy 
and its leaders to the advancement of 
civilization. 

Calling oversimplified the notion that 
ships, planes, tanks and guns alone can win 
the war, John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, asked for morale 
based upon understanding. He said: 

Shouting slogans over the radio about sacrifice; 
merely passing larger and larger appropriations for 
weapons, ringing bells and sounding cymbals can 


not answer our problem. We will never have ships 


and tanks, planes and guns in the decisive quanti- 
ties which we are capable of producing unless we 
gain an unconquerable morale based on clear un- 
derstanding. 

Commissioner Studebaker charged that, 
while the development of understanding is 
essentially an educational job, the media 
of education—press, radio, motion pictures, 
civie organizations, other than the schools, 
colleges and libraries, have not been used 
sufficiently to accomplish the job of creat- 
ing a clear understanding. 

Education at this time is a life-and-death matter. 
We’ll go down unless we have it—and have it 
streamlined, using every device we know to clarify 
We can cut down on many things, but 
We must make 


problems. 
we can not cut down on education. 
changes in our educational programs putting less 
emphasis on certain things and more emphasis on 
others. But those who think that the program to 
get understanding is something made up of frills 
and fancy work miss the whole point of our present 
fearful predicament. 


morale, Commissioner Studebaker enumer- 
ated uninterrupted and undiminished op- 
eration of educational services, mainte- 
nance of a sense of security among the 
younger children in elementary schools, in- 
ereased emphasis upon mental hygiene and 
upon physical health through proper nu- 
trition and the instruction of parents in 
meeting consumer problems. He advo- 
eated the participation of older students in 
useful the 


civilian defense, in field and factory—and 


work for common cause—in 
pointed to opportunities the present situa- 
tion offers in stepping up educational and 
vocational-guidance services. 

Some responsibility for morale building 
was assigned to every educational level 
from the earliest years to the graduate 
school. Mason A. Stratton, director of 
elementary education, Atlantic City (N. 
J.), in a report of the Long-Term Planning 
Committee of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, NEA, characterized 
as one of the objectives of the long-term 
plan the promotion of ‘‘the proper attitude 
on the part of the child toward parents, 
community, state and nation and his re- 
sponsibility in it.’’ 

Officers of the Army and the Navy ap- 
peared on several programs to outline mea- 
sures by which the schools can render 
important aid to the armed services. 
tenant Commander Paul Smith, U. 8. Navy, 
urged that the schools stress such subjects 


Lieu- 


as mathematies, science and manual arts in 
order to reduce the time required by the 
Navy in training men for navigation, radio 
operation, handling explosives and repair- 
ing and operating machinery. Colonel B. 
W. Venable, General Staff of the War De- 
partment, urged emphasis upon similar 
subjects, since many of those who are now 
students will eventually be soldiers in what 
it appears will be a long war. 

Colonel John N. Andrews, of the U. S. 
Selective Service System, filled the place on 
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the which had been assigned to 
Brigadier-General Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
the Selective System. 
Colonel Andrews began by recommending 
that 
their education until they are needed by 
the a 


be utilized in 


program 


rector of Service 


“‘vou advise vour students to continue 
vernment or until their services can 
some significant manner in 
defense production.”’ 

Andre 


service 


Colone! ws’s messave from the Se- 


lective System was heartening to 
those who face demands for curtailment of 
educational opportunity. Calling eduea- 
tion ‘‘an important link in the total defense 
effort,’’ he that 


other community agencies and institutions 


warned ‘*the schools and 


not be allowed to suffer. There may be 
demands for decreasing educational budg- 
ets and for the curtailment of building and 
health facilities. As one vitally interested 
in national defense and fully recognizing 
the tremendous needs for aecelerating de- 
fense production, [ want to be put on ree- 
ord as saying that we can not afford to let 
educational suffer. Our 


our programs 


children, especially those in elementary 
not be ne- 
the and 


These teachers 


secondary schools, must 
We 


strongest teachers possible. 


and 


elected. must retain best 


ean do much to stabilize our civilian popu- 


lation through the = stabilization of the 
children. ’’ 
Colonel 


‘lone 


Andrews’s address reflected the 
that 
war even by those whose principal task is 


view”’ is being taken in this 


eritically immediate. In keeping with this 


view he said: 


At this considerable 
It is 


correct that there should have been this emphasis, 


conference there has been 


discussion relating to the postwar problems. 


for education is important to-day, and it will prob- 
ably be more important in the reconstruction days 
following the war than it has ever been since the 
We shall need well-trained and fear- 
We 
We must have 


world began. 
less leaders in all phases of our national life. 
shall need good doctors and dentists. 
skilled surgeons and specialists of all kinds to care 
for the normal health needs of every community. 
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In addition, we must have them to care for the 
physically handicapped and mentally deranged mex 
and women who will suffer for many years as a 
result of this war. . . . We must have expert teach 
ers to stabilize the students and give guidance and 
instruction to those who will enter the classrooms 
of elementary and secondary schools, the colleges 
and universities of the future. They are the citi 
zens who will preserve our democracy, if it is to b 
preserved when you and I are no longer here. 

As school administrators and teachers, you may 
be surprised to hear this message from an Army 
officer. But in the armed forces, we recognize tli 
great importance of education at all levels of ser 
vice. As officers, we too have children and we want 
them educated and prepared for the important days 
that are ahead. Even more than the selfish interests 
of having our own children educated in order that 
they may be prepared to make a living in the fu 
ture, we know that an educated population, imbued 
with the true principles of democracy, and well 
trained to understand and serve such a form of 
government, is the strongest guarantee that the 
freedom which we cherish and for which the demo 
cratic nations of the world are now fighting so 


desperately can be maintained... . 


Widely discussed at convention sessions 
were the advantages and disadvantages of 
hurrying secondary and college students 
through their courses by a six-day school 
week, elimination of holidays and in some 
cases by the abbreviation or readjustment 
of studies. Colonel Andrews concurred in 
the general conclusion that speed-up pro- 
vrams be adopted with consideration for 
local community needs, the acuteness of the 
emergencies faced and the continuing pro- 
eram of education for those whose services 
to country ean best be rendered only after 
the most thorough-going preparation. He 
advoeated, however, that all students ‘‘be 
toughened for the tasks ahead,’’ and that 
strenuous physical training be given par- 
ticularly in high schools and colleges. 

Comments of Karl W. Bigelow, director 
of the Commission on Teacher Education, 
ACE, regarding the acceleration of stu- 
dents in teachers colleges in order to reduce 
an increasingly acute shortage of teachers, 
pointed to the limitations as well as the 
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advantages of the speed-up in all types of 


institutions. He said: 


By going on a virtually 12-months schedule, ¢ol 
ges can graduate their present juniors next mid 
ar, their present sophomores in time to begin 

iching in the fall of 1943. The latter class and 
hose that succeed it can accordingly be made ready 
yr service a full year sooner than under the nor 
mal program. This will be an advantage although 
it is important to recognize that the gain through 
acceleration as such comes quickly and once for all. 
[he present juniors and sophomores will both be 
graduated in 1943, but the present freshmen can 
never catch up with the equally accelerated sopho 
mores, nor next year’s freshmen with this year’s. 
However, acceleration seems likely to have valuable 
by-consequences so far as the supply of new teach 
ers is concerned. The possibility of graduating and 
getting to work a year sooner than would normally 
be possible will probably attract and hold more stu 
dents than would otherwise be the case. Thus the 
size of the stream may be enlarged even after the 


acceleration of its rate of flow has ceased. 


The arrangement of convention  pro- 
erams offered evidence of the organization 
of edueators at all levels to mobilize the 
resources of education for the winning of 
the war. Two sessions by the administra- 
tors were presented jointly with the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and De- 
fense and the U. 8S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission. George F. Zook, 
president, ACE, and Willard E. Givens, 
executive-secretary, NEA, co-chairmen of 
the National Committee on Edueation and 
Defense, presided at these sessions. 
‘‘Health in Schools,’’? 20th Yearbook of 
the AASA, was the most important report 
of the convention. It was presented by 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, 
Clayton (Mo.), and chairman of the 1942 
Yearbook Commission. The report warned 
against spasmodic campaigns to improve 
health programs as a result of propaganda 
based on the rejection figures of the present 
draft. While the rejections for physical 
unfitness have been proportionately larger 
up to now in the present war than they 
were in the World War I, ‘‘Health in 


Schools’? points out that the 1917 and 1940 
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draft figures are not directly comparable 
for many reasons—‘‘the Army standards 
have been raised since 1917; medical knowl- 
edge has advanced and diagnostic methods 
are more effective; draft selections in 1940 
were being made with more deliberation 
and more thoroughness than in 1917. 
Many men who are rejected for military 
service are fit for peace-time jobs and are 
as healthy as men taken into the Army. 
The rejection rate for the Army is far 
higher than for life insurance. America’s 
youth to-day is more fit to serve the country 
than was any previous generation including 
the youth of the First World War period, 
America’s new Army is in better physical 
shape than the forces of 1917—18.’’ 
‘Health in Schools,’’ however, is no brief 


‘‘for the defense.’’ After establishing a 
point of view, it details the organization 
and administration of a general health pro- 
the 


sponsibility : 


following basic areas of re- 
(1) healthful 


school and community environment; (2) es- 


eram in 
providing a 


tablishing a sound health guidance pro- 
eram; (3) making immediate care available 
in emergency health situations; (4) teach- 
ing accurate health information; (5) insti- 
tuting sound health habits and attitudes, 
and (6) modifying the school program for 
the exceptional child. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, chancellor, Stan- 
ford University, following the acceptance 
of the Yearbook by Worth McClure, super- 
intendent of schools, Seattle, spoke on 
‘* Health National Defense.’’ He 


agreed substantially with the commission 


and 


on the status of the nation’s health in its 
two greatest wars, but pointed to the possi- 
bilities for great improvement in present 
conditions : 


The truth is that we have sufficient scientifie 
information and facilities to increase vastly the pool 
of health wherever our procedures can be applied 
to the environment, water, milk, food and so on, or 
But 
where the result is dependent upon action by a per 


son for himself, where conduct, discipline and con 


where the physician can vaccinate or treat. 
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trol are concerned, we are so far behind the real 


izable possibilities as to make us wonder how 
durable this human be ing is to be in the long his 


tory of the world. 


Mrs. Willie author, 
Louisville (Ky.), was a popular speaker on 
the health program. She asked for the ex- 
health 


home, particularly in the field of nutrition. 


Snow Ethridge, 


tension of sehool teaching to the 


Accounts of the school’s contribution to 
the training of skilled workmen for the de- 
fense industries were given by a number of 
speakers. Calling the story of the response 
of the American schools to the crisis one 
of the glorious chapters in the history of 
American education, Edwin A. Lee, dean, 
School of Edueation, University of Cali- 


fornia (Los Angeles), said: 


For two decades there had been developing in the 
public schools a program of vocational education 
which was truly nationwide in scope. 

Invested in plants and equipment were over a 
billion dollars worth of buildings, tools and ma- 
chines. 

Trained in the technies and skills of teaching 
were 22,000 men and women who had been chosen 
for the job of vocational teaching on the basis of 
their knowledge and proficiency in the trades they 
represented. Farmers, mechanics, draftsmen, ste- 
nographers, homemakers, all came into the teach- 
ing profession as mature, skilled representatives of 
the trades they were to teach. 

Twenty years of experience had shown us our 

The 
What 


mistakes and emphasized our strengths. 
schools were ready when the nation called. 
happened f 

Vocational schools everywhere almost overnight 
shifted into a defense-training program. 

Hundreds of trade 


basis, adopting as their motto ‘‘We will not close 


schools went on a 24-hour 
until the war is won.’’ 

In the first six weeks of the program, July 1, 
1940, to August 15, 1940, 100,000 


immediate 


workers were 


trained for entrance into defense in- 
dustries. 
By July 1, 


trained for war-time industries in the public schools 


1941, the number of men and women 


had exceeded a million and a quarter, and by the 
time next July rolls around we shall have trained 
over two and one half million such workers. 

This has been done in addition to carrying on the 


regular school program in all communities. 
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While a brief story of the convention 
precludes consideration of many topics not 
directly related to the problems present], 
uppermost in the nation’s life, nor keyed 
to the dominant note in the thought of the 
of the para 
mount issues could pass without mention 


conventioners, no reporter 
those sessions devoted to essential, long- 
time concerns of school management and 
Even so prominent a mili- 
tary Colonel Kenneth B. Me- 
Naughton, director of the Air Training 
Center at Moffitt Field, California, brought 
to the convention a story of the principles 


school teaching. 


leader as 


and practices of teaching more suggestive 
of educational institutions than of the land- 
ing fields. Character education, parent edu- 
eation, rural education, school equipment 
and supplies, the school library, the ecur- 
riculum for the 13th and 14th school years, 
guidance and occupational adjustment, 
school-community relationships, schools and 
religious education, finance, supervision, 
radio in education, gifted children, the in- 
tegration of vocational education with gen- 
eral evaluation of text-books, 
school forums and juvenile delinquency 
were among the topics of more than thirty 
afternoon discussion groups of the AASA. 
More than 60 meetings of allied organiza- 
tions and a score or more of sessions pre- 
liminary to the opening of the convention 
covered the problems of education to-day, 
whether or not they bear a relationship to 
war. 

Particularly, did the post-war world con- 
cern the educators. Chester Rowell of the 
San Francisco Chronicle and William F. 
Russell, dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, described a world unity of in- 
terest, with the securing of human rights to 
all peoples, where all nations may trade 
fully and have access to raw materials, as 
essential to the permanent peace for which 
all men long. John K. Norton, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in an address on ‘‘A Keystone for 


education, 
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the Peace Treaty,’’ added to these essen- 
tials those of effective machinery for the 
arbitration and settlement of difficulties be- 
tween the nations, and practical arrange- 
ments for enforcing peace. 


se 


A convention session on ‘‘ America and 


the Far East,’”’ one of the first in order of 
time, planned by President Pillsbury, was 
modified from its original concept by the 


How- 


ever, the participation of Chinese children 


subsequent outbreak of hostilities. 


from the Commodore Stockton School in 
San Francisco gave the session much of the 
color and the picturesque character in- 
tended from the beginning. Speakers were 
Chih-Tsing Feng, consul-general of the 
Republic of China, and Walter H. Judd, 
student of the Orient. The consul-general 
advanced the ideal of unity based upon com- 
mon access to world information; Mr. Judd 
characterized as one of the most remarkable 
facts in all history that the United States 
allowed Japan over a decade to build a 
Frankenstein military machine and actu- 
ally provided her with the material with 
which to do it. 

Music and entertainment reached a high 
peak in excellence of performance at the 
convention. ‘‘Listen, Mr. Speaker,’’ a 
patriotic revue dedicated to American 
youth and presented by talented students 
of the Oakland Schools, dramatized Amer- 
ican music, the ambitions of youth, the 
national heritage of great American leaders 
and the spiritual inspiration of American 
citizens. Story and lyrics were by Jean 
Byers of the Oakland Schools, who was 
author of ‘‘On Our Way,’’ which was pre- 
sented at the St. Louis convention of the ad- 
ministrators under the auspices of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, and has since 
been produced for an audi- 
ence of between three and four million 
people. Music for the performance was by 
Muriel Olofson Ewing who participated in 
the musical composition of ‘‘On Our Way.”’ 

In adjusting schools to the war program, 


aggregate 
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the Resolutions Committee advocated that 
educational agencies render advisory ser- 
vice to all young people under twenty years 
of age, in school and out of school alike, in 
order to help them make decisions in refer- 
ence to such patriotic services as continuing 
school preparation, work in occupations 
necessary for defense and enlistment in the 
armed forces. 

Pledging full support to the all-out effort 
of the nation to defeat the enemies of free 
people and free institutions, the AASA 
adopted the following additional resolu- 
tions related to the duties of ‘*The Schools 
in Wartime.”’ 

School ad- 


ministrators will stress the obligation to sacrifice 


New emphasis on the common good 


easy ways of life and to achieve a genuine concern 
for the common welfare. They will seek to inspire 
hostile to hoarding and to foster an 
They 


understanding of our 


sentiment 
atmosphere of self-denial and self-discipline. 
will plan to develop an 
American neighbors favorable to hemispheric soli- 
darity. 
Development of 
consider it their patriotic duty to develop a resolute 


morale—School administrators 


morale by the teaching of good citizenship. They 
aim to keep so clear in the minds of pupils and 
adults the that 
understanding will kindle and keep alight a flaming 
devotion to the cause of democratic freedom. 
Recognizing that the 
jective is to defeat our enemies and their purposes, 


fundamental issues of the war 


immediate national ob 


school administrators will not allow controversial 


matters to distract them from this main objective. 
Without waste of time they will reconstruct their 
programs to meet emergency conditions. 

The resolutions also insisted that, if the 
schools of the nation are to render their 
most effective service in wartime and in the 
subsequent period of reconstruction, it is 
essential that their basic program of train- 
ing the individual for life in a democratic 
society be fully maintained and improved. 
Among those fields cited for improvement 
were health; preparation for home and 
family life; integration of vocational train- 
ing and work experience with general 
education; the provision at all times of a 
cooperative program of work and related 





Did be 


the 
ployed, and the reorganization and estab- 


lishment of youth and adult-education pro- 


training, and adjustment for unem- 


grams closely related to health, vocational, 
recreational, cultural and civie needs and 
interests. 

In keeping with wide attention given at 
the convention to the relationships of the 
feder 
tion asked for inereased federal appropria- 


‘al government to education, a resolu- 


tions administered so as to preserve state 


and community control of school systems. 


Furthermore it was resolved that: 


In order to avoid waste and inefficiency and to 


maintenance of well-articulated educa- 


AASA 


administrative 


insure the 


tional services, the recommends that in all 


federal legislation and action the 


U. S. Office of Education be recognized as the 


agency for the promotion and coordination of all 


educational programs. 


Two prominent educators were recipients 
of convention honors. George D. Strayer, 
pioneer in educational administration, was 
awarded an honorary life membership in 
the AASA and was presented with hun- 
dreds of appropriately bound letters of 
tribute from his colleagues and former stu- 
dents. Robert A. Millikan, world-renowned 


scientist of the California Institute of Tech- 


Events 
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Edueation 
Award, annually presented by the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors. 

Eight hook-up radio programs and a 
local broadeast, in which CBS and NBC 
participated, originated from the conven- 
tion. CBS demonstrated the use of the 
School of the Air of the Americas under 
the direction of Earl MeGill, chief director 
of CBS. Students of the Commodore Sloat 
Elementary School, San and 
their teacher, Mrs. Gladys M. Leiser, took 


nology, received the American 


Francisco, 


part. 

In one of the programs of NBC, news- 
casters of the Far East were brought to a 
convention Chinese Min- 
Kdueation, speaking from Chung- 


session and the 
ister of 
king, expressed greetings in behalf of his 
country. 

Newly elected officers of the association, 
who enter upon their duties March 15, are 
Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, St. Louis, president; Charles H. 
superintendent of Cleve- 
vice-president; and Worth 
McClure, superintendent of Se- 
attle, member. W. 
Howard Pillsbury automatically becomes 
first vice-president. 


Lake, schools, 
land, second 
schools, 


executive committee 





THE 350TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BIRTH OF COMENIUS 


Own October 24, 1941, the University of Cam- 


bridge commemorated the tereentenary of the 


visit of Comenius to England. This oceasion 
was more than a compliment to one of Britain’s 
allies; it provided an opportunity to pay a 
tribute to the memory of a great educator in- 
spired by a vision of what might be aceom- 
plished through edueation to bring peace to a 


Addresses 


by President BeneS of Czechoslovakia (in exile), 


sorely tried world. were delivered 
on “Comenius’s Plans for Peace Leagues and 
his Place in History as a Great European”; by 
J. L. Paton, formerly high master of the Man- 
chester Grammar Sehool, on “Comenius as an 


Edueational Pioneer”; by J. D. Bernal, pro 
fessor of physies, Birbeck College, University 
of London, on “Comenius’s ‘Pansophie College’, 
and the Role of Scientific Associations such as 
the Royal Society in the Seventeenth Century,” 
and by Ernest Barker on “The Debt of Europe 
to Czechoslovakia and to Comenius.” 

Dr. 
in Comenius’s program: “. .. to unite in bonds 


3eneS emphasized the two main objects 


of fellowship all the reformed churches, and to 
foster international cooperation in the field of 
educational and scientific research to such an 
extent that the ground might thus be prepared 
for political peace.” Mr. Paton directed atten- 
tion to Comenius’s ideal of universal education : 
“Not the children of the rich or of the power- 
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ful only, but of all alike, boys and girls, both 
noble and ignoble, rich and poor, in all cities 
and towns, villages and hamlets should be sent 
to school.” Dr. Bernal urged that, to-day when 
the same evils are being fought as in the days 
of Comenius, “we could remember Comenius 
ind foster movements for the coordination of 
all seienees in the eause of human welfare.” 
rhe debt of Europe to Czechoslovakia in the 
sphere both of learning and of religion was 
emphasized by Dr. Barker who stated that in 
the founding of the University of Prague in the 
fourteenth century there was a flowering of the 


Czech genius: “...a gifted people had found 





themselves—a national consciousness had been 


awakened. This was not a secular but a relig 
ious nationalism, and that was its greatness and 
its nobility.” It was fitting that the vote of 
thanks to Dr. BeneS and the University of Cam- 
bridge should be moved by R. Fitzgibbon 
Young, whose scholarly contributions on “Co- 
menius and the Indians of New England” and 
“Comenius in England” were referred to in a 
number of articles on Comenius which appeared 
at this time. 

“The Spirit of Czechoslovakia,” Vol. II, Nos. 
9-10, September 30, 1941, commemorated the 
oceasion with a series of fifteen notable articles 
on Comenius. 

The oceasion did not pass altogether without 
notice in this country. On November 14, 1941, 
a service was held at the Jan Hus Presbyterian 
Church in New York City “in remembrance of 
the three hundredth anniversary of the appear- 
ance of Jan Amos Comenius before the World’s 
Forum in London.” All friends of education 
and of Czechoslovakia in the United States have 
an opportunity of paying homage to the great 
Czech educator during the present month, which 
marks the three hundred fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth. One such opportunity will be afforded 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
the evening of March 25, under the sponsorship 
of the presidents of the colleges and universities 
of New York City. 

THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL SPRING 


CONFERENCE OF THE EASTERN- 
STATES ASSOCIATION 


At the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
March 26-28, 1942, the Eastern-States Asso- 


ciation of Professional Schools for Teachers 
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will hold its 17th annual spring conference on 
“The 
American Democracy.” 

On Thursday, March 26, Kappa Delta Pi 


the theme, Edueation of Free Men in 


chapters will meet in a regional conference and 
sponsor an open meeting in the evening of the 
same day for all attending the spring conven 
tion. 

On Friday, with Herbert D. Welte, president, 
Teachers College of Connectieut (New Britain), 
president of the association, presiding, Donald 
DuShane, secretary, National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through Education, 
will deliver an address on the theme of the con 
ference, and this will be followed by a panel 
diseussion in which the following will take part: 
Alonzo F. 
higher edueation, New York University; E. S. 


Myers, chairman, department of 


Evenden, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; F. E. 
president, New Haven (Conn.) State Teachers 
College; William C. 
of edueation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and editor of SCHOOL AND Society; 
Mark Starr, edueational director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ New York 
City; Chris C. Rossey, president, New Jersey 
State Teachers College (Jersey City), and Rob- 
ert Steele, president, State Teachers College, 


Engleman, 


3agley, former professor 


Union, 


California, Pa. Coneurrently, Friday morning, 
student sections will meet, and in the afternoon 
there will be a number-of panel discussions on 
the general themes, “Faculty-Student Coopera 
tion in Student Organizations,” “A Dynamie 
College Program of Health and Physical Edu 
eation” and “The Attainment of Aesthetic Val 
ues through the Creative Arts: Musie, Fine and 
Applied Arts, Dramaties.” The administrative 
and instructional division will meet with the stu 
dent divisions. 

On Saturday morning student and faculty 
delegates will assemble and hear summaries of 
the various panels, a farewell address by Am- 
brose L. Suhrie, organizer and first president 
of the association, and talks by the retiring and 
incoming presidents. 

On Saturday there will be a meeting of the 
Board of Control and sectional meetings for fae- 
ulty members—eduecation and psychology teach- 
ers, English teachers, industrial arts and vo- 
-ational-industrial education, laboratory-school 
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teachers, librarians, rural education, science 
teachers, social-science teachers and teachers of 
the fine arts. Some of the section programs as 
announced inelude addresses on “Morale from 
the Point of View of Mental Hygiene,” by Lois 
Meredith French, New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Newark) ; “The Place of the Training- 
School Teacher in the Program of Teacher Edu- 
eation,” by J. E. Windrow, director of the Dem- 
onstration School, the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville, “Social 
Science as a Background for Good Citizenship,” 
by Walter E. Myer, director of civie education, 
Washington, D. C. 
cooperation with the Eastern Arts Association 


Tenn.), and 


Another program, held in 


on Saturday morning at the Hotel Pennsy]l- 
vania, will have as themes, “The Needs of the 
“The Needs of Art and the 


Democracy” and 


Artists.” 


UNIFORMITY SOUGHT IN THE GRANT- 
ING OF COLLEGE DEGREES 


Tue following statement has been endorsed 
by the executive boards of these associations: 
Association of American Colleges, National As- 
State Universities, National Con- 
ference of Church-Related the 
Association of Colleges and Universities of the 


Pacific Southwest. 


sociation of 
Colleges and 


The four-year liberal-arts college and the two- 


year junior college are distinctive and unique 


products of the American system of higher edu- 
They 


Increasingly in hundreds of these eol- 


cation. have no exact counterpart in other 
countries, 
leges, over a long period of years, the bachelor’s 
degree has come to stand for the successful com- 
pletion of four years of collegiate education be- 
yond the secondary school; the associate’s degree 
or title, for the suecessful completion of two years 
of collegiate education beyond the secondary school 

whether secured in the lower division of a uni- 
versity, in a liberal-arts college or in a separately 
organized junior college. 

It is desirable that there be reasonable uniform- 
ity in the award of these college degrees in order to 


of the 
Any proposal, 


avoid confusion on the part educational 
world and of the general public. 
even under wartime conditions, to award the widely 
recognized bachelor’s degree at the close of the 
junior college or of the sophomore year after only 
two years or less of college beyond the secondary 
school is to be deplored. Such practice is sure to 


lead to widespread misunderstanding and confusion 
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and to result in cheapening the significance of the 


time-honored and universally recognized bacea- 


laureate degree. The baccalaureate degree should 
continue to signify the completion of the equiva 
lent of a four-year collegiate course of study; th 
associate’s degree, the completion of the equivalent 
of a two-year collegiate course of study. 

Similar statements were issued previously by 
the American Association of University Women 
and the Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Edueation of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN DEMONSTRA- 
TION-CENTER PROJECT 

In cooperation with Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
coordinator of Inter-American affairs, the U. S. 
Office of Education has established about twenty- 
five “centers” for demonstration, chosen in vari- 
ous parts of the country “primarily because they 
are already doing significant work in the study 
of the other American republies.” Schools of 
all types, from small private schools to universi- 
ties, as well as the public schools, are included 
among the centers. 

The program is operated by an office coordi- 
nator, a project supervisor, a staff of three field 
representatives and special consultants in music, 
art and other fields “available to centers for 
short periods of time.” In addition, services of 
the Office of Edueation dealing with inter- 
American studies may be called upon. These 
include materials such as exhibits and “packets 
from the Information Exchange.” 

The centers have been established for the pur- 
pose of developing “a better understanding and 
a greater appreciation of the other American 
republics among children, young people and 
adults.” In the schools regular courses may 
be modified so as to put new emphasis on inter- 
American studies or additional courses may be 
offered. Workshops and other activities may 
be developed in keeping with the “interests, 
needs and resources” of the various centers— 
“the Office of Education has no program to im- 
pose.” 

THE SECOND REED POLL OF 
CHILDREN’S OPINIONS 


Tue second National Reed Poll for children, 
conducted by the candy manufacturer, William 
T. Reed of Chieago, reveals, on the whole, a 
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wholesome, reassuring attitude of mind on the 
part of the composite American child. 

The questionnaire submitted to children be- 
tween the ages of eight and thirteen years called 
for expressions of taste and opinion ranging 
from such simple matters in daily living as 
favorite foods and occupations to larger na- 
tional and international interests. Many of the 
children expressed themselves unselfishly in an- 
swering the question, what would be their one 
paramount wish, if they had a magie ring to 
insure its fulfilment. For example, 42 per cent. 
of the boys and 32 per cent. of the girls made 
the winning of the war to-day and a world with- 
out war in the future their chief desire. Fifty- 
eight per cent. of them said they owned defense 
stamps or bonds and 79 per cent. said they were 
still keeping their New Year’s resolutions. 

On the imaginative side the wishes of the chil- 
dren were cleverly conceived, showing creative 
ability—from the craving for “a red, white and 
blue velvet dress” to the desire to become in- 
visible, see a fairy, travel to Mars or have the 
blanket fulfilment of all the wishes “they might 
ever make.” 

Altogether, young America, as represented in 
this poll embracing all types and conditions, 
seems to have considerable stability of character, 
patriotism, social-mindedness and a fairly level 
head; in short, to be thinking those proverbial 
“long thoughts” that shape the nation’s future. 


A REPORT FROM THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LA PLATA 
In a special report to The Christian Science 
Monitor, February 3, Vincent de Pascal, writing 
from Buenos Aires, comments upon the “unique 
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position among world educators of Alfredo L. 
Palacios, who, in addition to the presidency of 
the University of La Plata, holds the chair of 
labor law in the University of Buenos Aires and 
is a national senator.” 

The University of La Plata seems to be sus 
generis in that it takes students at the age of 
six years and conducts them through its own 
grammar school and high school into the univer- 
sity proper; and President Palacios claims that 
these students make the “top students” of the 
university. By April a new building to house 
grammar schools for both boys and girls will be 
ready for occupancy, making, with the grammar 
school for boys now in operation, the two high 
schools and the “seven university faculties,” the 
complete set-up of the university, which is a 
federal institution. 

Dr. Palacios is a liberal democrat, out of sym- 
pathy with rightist-conservative elements in the 
city of La Plata. He will not tolerate students 
who !ean too far, politically, either way; “ex- 
tremist tendencies’ means expulsion, lest evil 
communications corrupt his chicos. His status 
as a senator gives him a rank above that of the 
Federal Interventor, and when his students re- 
tire behind the “tall iron fence surrounding the 
university” after a conflict with the provincianos 
in La Plata who speak the language of the 
Nazis, they ean not be pursued by either local or 
state police. 

Dr. Palacios is an ardent admirer of the poli- 
cies of President Roosevelt and encourages his 
chicos to correspond with students in the United 
States, declaring that such “individual friend- 
ships” will eventually affect political relations. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

EvizaBetH M. Fitcn, formerly head mistress, 
Annie Wright Seminary (Tacoma, Wash.), has 
been appointed head mistress, Oxford School 
for Girls (Hartford, Conn.), to sueceed Mrs. 
Vachel Lindsay. 

Louis M. Hem, research associate in science, 
the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
professor and head of the department of phys- 


ics, Cooper Union (New York City), to sueceed 
Albert Ball, who will retire, June 30, after 
thirty-seven years of service. 

WILLIAM PEPPERELL MONTAGUE, Johnsonian 
professor of Philosophy, Columbia University, 
has been called to the Flint chair of philosophy, 
University of California, for the second semes- 
ter, 1942-43. 


GEORGE Rosert Pratt, director of placement, 
Hempstead (N. Y.) High School, has been ap- 
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pointed head of the placement bureau, School 
of Business and Civie Administration, City Col- 
lege (New York), to succeed Jacob G. LeVan, 
who has resigned to join the Army and Navy 
Welfare Board of the Red Cross. 

the de- 


( ‘ollege 


Mary VirGiIntA HEINLEIN, head of 
partment of drama, 


le, N. Y.), has been appointed pro 


drama, College, to sueceed 


Sarah Lawrence 
(Bronxvil 
fessor of Vassar 


Halhe 


three-year leave of absence to serve as 


Flanagan Davis, who has been given a 


dean 


of Smith College. 


1). W. PI GSLEY succeeds W. R. Hutcherson 
as head of the department of mathematies, 
Berea (Ky.) College. Dr. Hutcherson has been 


eranted leave ot absence on a defense mechanies 
Waldemar 


physics, is 


fellowship at Brown University. 
Noll, head of the department of 
‘itv College, New York. 


teaching at ¢ 


W. J. Scuart, of Ohio State University, has 
been appointed professor of mathematics at the 
Aviation Cadet Replacement Center, Maxwell 
Field, Ala. 

OR i of the College of Wooster 
(Ohio), has been appointed associate professor 
and head of the department, 


Hempstead, N. Y. 


OLLMANN, 


of mathematics 
Iloftstra College, 
SHEEDY has been promoted to an assis- 
Michigan 


J. W. 
tant 
State College, East 


professorship of mathematics, 


Lansing. 


GALBRAITH, of the University of 
(N. Y.), has been appointed assis- 


mathematies, Colby College, 


A. 


Rochester 


tant protessor ol 
Waterville, Me. 
Joun EK. Hopees has been appointed assis- 


tant professor of statistics, University of Texas. 


C. E. SEALANDER, of the State University of 
Iowa, has been appointed assistant professor of 


mathematies, University of South Dakota. 


AMONG recent appointments at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College are the following: John W. 
Oehrli, assistant professor of mechanical engi- 
neering; Anna Marie Teresa Quinn, represen- 
tative, home-economies extension division, and 
J. Donald Watson, assistant professor of eeo- 
The following promotions have also 


nomics. 
been announeed: H. P. Zelko, from instructor 
to assistant professor of public speaking, and 
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R. F. Nielson, from instructor to assistant pro- 
fessor of petroleum and natural-gas engineer- 
ing. 

Hersert E. Boiron, who retired (1940) as 
director, Bancroft Library, University of Cali 
fornia, has been recalled to a teaching post. In 
announcing the appointment, President Sproul 
said, “It is quite possible that we shall find it 
necessary to eall 
for active service if the war continues to deplete 
the faculty ranks.” 


other retired teachers back 


Davip VELA, of the faculty of law, University 
of Guatemala, and publisher of El Imparcial, 
will be a visiting lecturer at the University of 
Kansas, March 31l—April 2. Dr. Vela’s visit 
will be part of the extensive program that the 
university has developed for the promotion of 


inter-American relations. 


Robert Kina HAL, assistant director, Com 
mission on Englisa Language Studies, Harvard 
University, left recently for Argentina where 
he has been invited to collaborate in the Eng- 
lish-teaching program of the Instituto Cultural 
Argentino Norteamericano. The visit is made 
possible by a grant secured through the Com- 
mittee on Inter-American Artistic and Intellec- 
tual Relations, Institute of International Edu- 
cation. 


Kpwarp QO. Sisson, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), will 
be visiting professor of philosophy, San Jose 
(Calif.) State College, during the last quarter 


of the spring semester. 


EMILE CHARTIER, dean of the faculty of let- 
ters and vice-president of the University of 
Montreal, gave the annual spring lectures on 
the French literature of Canada at Louisiana 
State University during the week, March 2-7. 


THE RigutT REVEREND MONSIGNOR DONALD A. 
MacLean, associate professor of philosophy, 
the Catholic University of America, has been 
named to serve as an adviser on the editorial 
board of the American Journal of Economics 


and Sociology. 


WILHELM Reitz, of the college of education, 
Wayne University (Detroit), has been elected 
to membership in the American Education Re- 


search Association. Membership is upon invi- 
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tation only and earries with it recognition of 


research accomplishment. 


FREDERICK A. RICE, manager of the San 
Francisco office of Ginn and Company, has 
been elected president of the company, to sue- 
ceed Henry H. Hilton, who will remain as 
chairman of the board of directors. The com- 
pany is celebrating the 75th anniversary of its 


founding. 


THE REVEREND JOHN K. RYAN, associate pro 
fessor of philosophy, the Catholic University of 
Ameriea, has been named to the book committee 
of the Religious Books Round Table sponsored 
by the American Library Association. The com- 
mittee of six members will select the fifty best 
books in religion published during the year end- 
ing May 1. 


Recent Deaths 

Saspra Winpur VouGnt, librarian, U. S. Office 
Miss Vought, who 
had served as assistant organizer of the Ohio 
Library Committee (1910-12), had been an in- 
struetor in library science (1916-18), Univer- 


of Edueation, died, Mareh 2. 


sity of Illinois, and supervisor of school li- 
braries, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, 1919-24. She went to the Pennsylvania 
State College (1924) as librarian, a post that 
she held until 1930 when she entered the Office 
of Edueation. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON KIRCHWEY, professor 
emeritus of eriminology, New York School of 
Social Work, died, March 3, at the age of 
eighty-six years. Dr. Kirchwey, who was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1882 and who had prac- 
ticed law in Albany (N. Y.) for ten years, 
served as dean, Albany Law School (1889-91) ; 
professor of law (1891-1901), dean, School of 
Law (1901-10), and Kent professor of law 
(1902-16), Columbia University. He was com- 
missioner on prison reform for the State of 
New York (1913-14) and warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, 1915-16. He became head of the de- 
partment of criminology, New York School of 
Social Work (1917), a post that he held until 
his retirement, 1932. 


JOHN ALEXANDER McGeocn, head of the de- 
partment of psychology, the State University of 
Iowa, died, March 3. Dr. MeGeoch had served 
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as instructor in psychology (1920-22), assis 
tant professor (1922-26) and associate pro- 


fessor (1926-28), Washington University (St. 
Louis) ; (1928-30), 


University of Arkansas; professor and chair 


protessor ot psychology 
man of the department of psychology (1930 
35), University of Missouri, and professor of 
(1935-39), Wesleyan 
Dr. MeGeoch, who joined 


psychology University, 
Middletown, Conn. 
the staff of the State University of Iowa in 
1939, was forty-four vears of age at the time 
of his death. 


Very REVEREND SiR GEORGE ADAM 


vice-chancellor 


THE 
SMITH, 
(Seotland) 


age of eighty-five years. 


emeritus, Aberdeen 
University, died, March 3, at the 
Sir George was well 
known to churehmen and college students in the 
United States. In 1896 he lectured at the Johns 
Hopkins University on Hebrew poetry; in 1899, 
at Yale University, on preaching, and in 1909 
he gave a course at the University of Chieago. 


RicHARD EpwarpD RUTLEDGE, president, Sae 
ramento (Calif.) Jumor College, died, Mareh 6. 
Dr. Rutledge, who was a recognized authority 
on vocational education, assumed the presidency 
of the college in 1940. During 1935-1940, he 
had been in charge of federal emergency-eduea 
tion work in Oakland. Dr. Rutledge was in his 
forty-ninth year at the time of his death. 


Percy ALVIN Martin, professor of history, 
Stanford University, died, March 8, at the age 
of sixty-three years. Dr. Martin, who was an 
authority on Latin-American affairs, had held 
the professorship since 1908. He had been 


active in Latin-American conferences 
and was the author of ‘“Who’s Who in 


Ameriea,” “Simon Bolivar, the Liberator” and 


many 
Latin 


“Latin-American History and Institutions.” 


Coming Events 

THE New England Association of Teachers 
of English will meet at Harvard University, 
Mareh 20-21. 

THE Council against Intolerance in America 
will hold a regional conference on “Victory 
through Unity” at the Edison Hotel, New York 
City, March 21. 
Alonzo F. Myers, chairman, department of 
higher edueation, New York University; Jona- 


Among the speakers are: 
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than Daniels, OCD, Washington, (D. C.); Eli- 
nore Herrick, NLRB, 
Charles Poletti, Lieutenant-Governor, the State 
of New York. 

Tue 47th annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association of and Secondary 
Schools will be held at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


eago, March 23-28. 


regional director, and 


Colleges 


Tue first home-management conference in the 
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state will be held at the Pennsylvania State 
College, March 27, with 19 Pennsylvania eol- 
Paulena Nickell, head of the 
department of home management, Iowa State 
College (Ames), will be the principal speaker. 


leges represented. 


THE Classical Association of New England 
will hold its 37th annual meeting at Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), March 


27-28. 


Comment and Criticism... 





THE IMPORTANCE OF MECHANISMS 


Tue other evening I left my office with a 
brief case and a large stack of books under my 
arms. I hadn’t walked far before the books be- 
came very cumbersome. Soon I was regretting 
the fact that I didn’t have my large brief case 
along with me too. The large brief case takes 
books very easily, and I would have had a com- 
fortable rather than a very uncomfortable walk, 
had I thought to bring it to the office that day. 

As | 


found myself thinking 


trudged along with aching arms, I 
f the 
member of the faculty had made a few days 


remark that a 


before about the unimportanee of mechanisms. 
[ had said that tools and equipment and cur- 
that such 
mechanisms often make os break the success of 


ricular plans are important and 


teachers and students. He had responded that 
all a college needs is a strong faculty and able, 
eager students—nothing else matters. 

The further I walked that evening the more 
My 
trouble on that hike homeward was that I didn’t 


I knew my faculty colleague to be wrong. 


have the right mechanism with me to carry my 
books in comfort, and before I had reached my 
front door I came to the conclusion that mecha- 
very great importance. 
France and the 


nisms are really of 
Didn’t the 
rest of the Continent chiefly because they had 


Germans overrun 
better mechanisms? Aren’t the Japs winning 
in the Pacifie largely because they have more 
mechanisms than we and the British? 

Indeed, it struek me that everything in life, 
no matter how ethereal, depends upon mecha- 


nisms: poetry upon prosody; religion upon 


rubries, and even love upon psychological and 


physieal structure. Thus, so I concluded, men 
as individuals and as groups can change their 
mechanisms, but they can’t abolish them. 

This made me think about the colleges and 
universities which during the past twenty-five 
years have been unusually successful: Harvard, 
which, during President Lowell’s administration, 
saw the number of honor students graduating 
each year rise from two or three per cent. to 
forty per cent.; Swarthmore, which made such 
great strides under President Aydelotte; An- 
tioech, which in 1921 was on the rocks with an 
annual budget of $15,000 and which to-day has 
a huge budget and an international reputation. 
institutions have achieved their suc- 
cesses almost entirely because of a mechanism 
or mechanisms: Harvard because of the tutorial 
plan, comprehensive examinations, reading pe- 
riods and the house plan; Swarthmore because 
of its honors-course plan which has been copied 
by about one hundred thirty American colleges ; 
Antioch because of the adaptation by a liberal- 
arts college of the cooperative plan of educa- 
tion initiated in the first decade of the century 
by Dean Schneider, of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. To me it seems fair to say that these 
institutions have attracted better students and 
larger publie esteem chiefly because they aban- 
doned old mechanisms and adopted new ones. 

This rumination led me to recall the succinct 
and brilliant epigram that C. Judson Herrick, 
my professor of neurology at the University of 
Chieago, ineluded in one of his lectures. He 
said, as I remember, “Every improvement both 
in medical practice and in medical knowledge 
has resulted from an improvement in technique.” 
The successes of Harvard, Swarthmore and An- 


These 
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tioch lead me to the conclusion that Professor 
Herrick’s generalization applies not only to 
medicine but also to education; and if this is 
true, then colleges must recognize that mecha- 
nisms are important and must therefore give 
serious attention to them. 

I ruminated further that 
good or bad in so far as they are effective in 


mechanisms are 


reaching clearly stated goals and that in eduea- 
tion we must very clearly state our objectives 
and then, having stated them, redesign our 
mechanisms to be equal to their attainment. To 
talk only about goals and to disregard mecha- 
nisms constitutes an example of the best defini- 
tion of sentimentality that I know, to wit, 
‘Jonoring means and thinking only of ends.” 

On all levels of education, it seems to me, we 
are clear neither about our ends nor our means 
of achieving them, and we must, therefore, (1) 
list as simply as we are able what we are at- 
tempting to do with and for our students, and 
2) determine whether or not our present mech- 
anisms make possible the achievement of such 
goals with dispatch and effectiveness. If any- 
one ever has the courage and intelligence to 
attack the problem as simply as this and the 
persuasive power to convince his faculty, he 
will be an educational Moses. 

W. H. Cow.ey 
HAMILTON COLLEGE, 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CENSORSHIP— 
FROM THE PROVIDENCE FRONT 

HuMAN beings living in a society must in- 
hibit certain impulses; they reasonably ask to 
be spared unnecessary unpleasantness; and it 
is desirable that they be not misinformed as to 
the nature of the world they have to live in. 

When they go to a movie (and the argument 
holds as well for other fields, such as popular 
literature) they have a right to ask that the 
necessary inhibition of impulses be not made 
harder for them; that they be not subjected to 
unnecessary feelings of disgust or horror, and 
that the world they see on the screen be not so 
grotesquely different from the real world that 
they will be handicapped in adjusting to the 
latter. 

Whether a given film will probably produce 
these effects is a problem of fact, and can be 
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determined more or less (to determine it with 
no error is of course not to be expected) by 
experts; these experts would be chiefly psycholo- 
gists and sociologists, and they would probably 
proceed by showing the film to panels of people 
picked so as to be representative of actual movie 
audiences, and then interviewing each (by 
sarefully protected against the ten- 
dency of interviewers to load questions to fit 
their own prejudices) in order to determine just 
what effect had been produced. It would cost 
something, but not nearly so much as it costs to 


do the bad job now being done, and it would 


methods 


emerge with as accurate an answer as is possible. 
The present practices are costly, medieval in 
viewpoint 


and productive of an 


amount of bad feeling and waste of emotional 


enormous 


energy. The determination of questions of psy- 
chologieal fact is obviously not a reasonable 
function of the police power; it might about as 
well be delegated to the plumbers or the farm- 
ers. Only slightly more is it a reasonable fune- 
tion of the clergy, or of associations dominated 
by the clergy; for, while clergymen are no doubt 
by training and background somewhat more 
sophisticated in psychological matters than are 
policemen, nothing in their usual training fits 
them to distinguish between what people actu- 
ally do feel (whether, for instance, it has 
actually become harder, as a result of seeing a 
film, for a youth to restrain his impulse to stick 
up a store) and what, .aceording to dogma and 
presupposition, people ought to feel; nor does 
their training usually furnish them with any 
techniques for determining such facts. 
RayMonD R. WILLOUGHBY 
RIVERSIDE, R. I. 


A NEW STEREOTYPE? 
“DicHoToMy” seems to be crowding “frame 


of reference,” “impact,” “hierarchy” and 
“meaningful” off the map in current pedaguese, 
judging by the frequeney with which eduea- 
tionists are using the word to express the sim- 
plest ideas implying division into two parts, or 
two-way or parallel developments, or even mere 
plurality or “two-ness.” Of course I would not 
be so unkind as to suggest that the two-concept 
is so difficult for some educationists to ecompre- 
hend that, having accomplished the feat, they 


feel that they must erect a monument to their 
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triumph in the form of an imposing term bor- 
rowed from science. At any rate, I shall never 
forget the look on the face of one of my educa- 
tionist friends at the NEA meeting in 
last June, when after taking a shot at me with 


3oston 


“dichotomy,” peering meanwhile at me to see if 
he had me on the intellectual ropes, I countered 
with “But, Doctor (some of these boys dearly 
love to be addressed as ‘doctor’), are you sure 
Isn’t it rather 
had little 


hiology (apparently he had limited himself to 


we have a true dichotomy here? 
an instance of symbiosis?” As he 
human physiology and “health” courses, thereby 
anticipating the recommendations of “What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach’) and of course 
even less Greek, “symbiosis” left him gasping, 
and He left the 


glassy look in his eyes, bound, I'll wager, 


almost “out.” ring with a 


for 
the nearest dic tionary. 
Who knows? may al- 


Perhaps “symbiosis” 


ready be about to oust “dichotomy” as_ the 
latest thing in edueational jargon. If so, I ask 
pardon of all non-users of the lingo for any 


small share I may have had in adding to the 
plague. After all, I acted only in self-defense. 
But the rest of us ean continue to say “two,” 


or “two-way,” or “division,” or “two-party,” or 


even “dual,” when that’s what is meant and 
leave “dichotomy” and “diehotomous” to the 
edueationist “elect.” 

HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


PRESENT NEW WAS OLD 


on 


WHEN THE 

A WELL-KNOWN educator 
“When the Present Old Was New.” 
one studies the byways of the history of edu- 


has a lecture 


The more 


eation, the more one is tempted to reverse the 
New 
William C. Bagley in Better Schools 


title and to write on “When the Present 
Was Old.” 
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(June, 1939), quoting from an article by Kar] 
Von Raumer, pointed out that “The Progres- 
sives of the Seventeenth Century” included in 
their doctrines many of the points of emphasis 
of contemporary Progressives. 

The Annals of Education, Vol. I, 1831, pp. 
487 f., contained the following article, the title 
of which links the present to the past. 


EDUCATION FOR ACTUAL LIFE 


The following illustration of a very well-known 
principle, that it is the purpose of education to fit 
the pupil for the actual duties of life, is somewhat 
amusing. It is said that some Virginian philan- 
thropists offered to educate some of the Indians. 
They received from the shrewd savages the follow- 
ing reply. 

‘*Brothers of the white skin! You must know 
that all people do not have the same ideas on the 
same subjects; and you must not take it ill that 
our manner of thinking in regard to the kind of 
edueation which you offer us does not agree with 
We have had in this particular some ex- 

Several of our young men were some time 


yours, 

perience. 
since educated at the northern colleges, and learned 
there all the sciences. But when they returned to 
we found they were spoiled. 
able runners. They did not know how to live in the 
woods. They could not bear hunger and cold. They 
could not build a cabin, nor kill a deer, nor conquer 
an enemy. They had even forgotten our language; 
so that not being able to serve us as warriors, or 
hunters, or counsellors, they were absolutely good 


us, They were miser- 


for nothing.’’ 


Several morals can be drawn from this note. 
One that occurs to me is that the “brothers of 
the white skin,’ who were apparently not edu- 
eated for actual life but had learned all the 
sciences, have survived. 

I. L. KANDEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 








THE NEED FOR INTELLECTUAL 
DEFENSE COURSES IN OUR 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


HAVING intimate knowledge of the more im- 
European countries involved in this 


portant 
second World War, this writer has for a number 
of years, in fact since the occupation by Hitler 
of the Rhineland in 1936, advoeated the forma- 





tion of centers for the comparative study of 
totalitarianism in its various aspects. American 
colleges and universities, clearly the obvious 
agencies for such studies, were on the whole 
not particularly interested, nor for that matter 
did the students feel concerned about events 
outside continental United States. 

Now that the United States is actually in this 
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war and the naive dreams of isolation are for- 
ever discarded; now that the need for military 
and industrial rearmament requires the psycho- 
logical and edueational bases of intellectual and 
cultural rearmament as well, there will be a 
definite demand for intellectual defense courses 
and research centers. Since this writer has had 
a certain amount of experience in this vital field 
during the past five years, he ventures to submit 
some concrete suggestions which may easily be 
modified according to local needs. 

In his article, “Higher Education and Na- 
tional Defense,” ScHOoL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 6, 1941, C. S. Marsh, vice-president, Ameri- 


can Council of Edueation, has given a clear and 
able pieture of educational necessities in times 
of national emergency. Since then, the unde- 
clared war has become official, putting the 
nation on a total-war basis. This means that a 
further consolidation of educational measures 
has to be sought, particularly in matters of 
national defense. 

Dr. Marsh states that, according to a 
phlet called “Education and National Defense,” 
issued by the ACE in June, 1940, national de- 
fense is conceived to mean 


pam- 


1.—the maintenance of military and naval forces 
at an appropriate level of efficiency ; 

2.—intelligent conservation and utilization of the 
nation’s resources, both human and natural; 

3.—development of the health and physical status 
of the people to the highest possible level ; 

4.—development, through education, of the native 
capacity of the population for individual and social 
well-being to the highest possible level of effective- 
ness, including mental alertness, the growth of 
moral and ethical values in the individual, the devel- 
opment of a sense of social responsibility and of 
capacity for effective cooperation. 


In other words, national defense has to deal 
with three main aspects: (a) military prepared- 
ness; (b) industrial and economie organization ; 
(ec) revitalization of national morale. 

There can be no doubt that colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States will pay 
strict heed to the first two items; in fact, they 
have already begun to do so. However, the 
problem of fostering national morale and im- 
parting knowledge regarding the theories and 
practices of our totalitarian enemies has by no 
means been solved as yet. National morale or, 
as we also may eall it, cultural and intellectual 
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rearmament, goes farther than mere instruction 
in civics and the foundations of democracy. 
There is always, of course, the need to explain 
democracy, especially American democracy, in 
its various aspects and implications, rights and 
We should never take the privileges of 
Bill of 
But for building morale and for the 


duties. 
the Constitution and the Rights for 
granted. 
revitalization of American democratic ideals in 
a crisis such as the present war, this does not 
suffice. We must examine very thoroughly the 
nature of ideologies on the other side of the 
fence: the characteristies of totalitarianism, its 
meaning, organization, practices and _ results. 
Democracy has no better instrument for the 
clarification of our war and peace aims than 
comparative survey studies analyzing the vari- 
ous types of totalitarian and imperialist dicta 
torships and then contrasting them with some 
types of European and American democracy. 

In America, colleges and universities are the 
natural centers of culture and civilization. 
Theirs is the responsibility for enlightening 
intelligent young people as well as adults of 
all ages on the subject of totalitarian ideologies 
and organizations. Belief in our American de- 
mocracy will be strengthened greatly if as many 
of us as possible know all about our enemies’ 
political and social philosophy, their systems 
and aims, their psychological trends and propa- 
ganda agencies. 

This can, in my opinion, best be achieved by 
way of courses of instruction and seminars of 
research, analyzing within the framework of 
integrated survey courses (for general instrue 
tional purposes) or detailed and specialized 
seminar studies (for individual research pur- 
poses) the ideological, political, social, psycho- 
logical, economie and eultural conditions of 
Nazi-Germany, Fascist-Italy, feudalistie Japan 
and the Soviet Union. Pre-Hitler France and 
Vichy-France should be part of the compara 
tive study; Britain and the United States should 
be depicted in their different conceptions of 
democratie society and civilization. 

Specifically, the courses and seminars should 
analyze national traits, governmental philoso- 


phies and organizations, formal and informal 


agencies of education and indoctrination, eul- 
tural centers and propaganda institutions of the 
nations mentioned. The courses of instruction 


should tentatively cover the following units: 











1. Totalitarianism and imperialism versus democ- 
racy. 
A comparative analysis of the various types of to- 
talitarianism and democracy; basic statement on 
political and socio-economic antagonisms. 
2. Instruments of indoctrination and propaganda 
in dictator countries. 
Formal and informal agencies of education and in- 
doctrination as they appear in dictatorships; com- 
democracies; extracurricular 


parative agencies in 


activities and cultural propaganda; adult education. 
3. Nazi-Germany. 
a. Nazi 


party and society; 


ideology, organization, administration; 
b. agencies of Nazi indoctrination: 
aa. schools, party training institutions, youth 
movements, labor service, leader training; 
military service; 
bb. informal cultural propaganda agencies; adult 
education; ‘‘ welfare organization’’ (strength 


through joy). 


4. Fascist Italy. 

a. the Fascist creed; the corporate state, party and 
society ; 

b. agencies of Fascist indoctrination and propa- 
ganda. 


5. Japan. 


a. Japanese feudalism; military and social hier- 
archy, based upon Mikado worship and Shinto- 
ism; the spirit of ‘‘Bushido’’; Japanese im- 
perialism ; 

b. instruments of education and social 


far-eastern ‘‘Prussianism’’; Japanese ideolog- 


pressure ; 


ical spiritualism. 
6. Soviet Union. 

a. the Marxian ideology and its development from 
1917-1940; 


Soviet society and its organization; 


Marxism, Leninism and Stalinism; 


b. agencies of Soviet education and propaganda: 
aa. school system, art education, polytechniza- 
tion; 
bb. youth movements, educational opportunities 
and their limitations; 
ce. cultural propaganda, aesthetic decrees, cen- 
tral control. 


7. Democracies in Europe. 
a. Britain’s empire ideology; society and educa- 
tional classes before and in the war crisis; Brit 


ish ‘‘propaganda’’ agencies. 

b. France’s pre-Hitler deterioration; her miscon- 
ception of 20th eentury liberalism and individ- 
ualism, her cultural snobbery and sterility ; 
the attempted reforms that came _ too 


Vichy ’s trend back to the Middle Ages. 


late; 
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8. Conclusions for the United States. 

The Constitution and the Bill of Rights in modern 
interpretation; wartime and democratic liberties; 
practical application of democratic ideals to the 
emergency by strengthening American democracy 
ideologically. The deeper meaning of this struggle 
for the American way of life and for the world. 

I would suggest offering these courses on an 
interdepartmental basis. There should be no 
departmental restriction. Unity of purpose, so 
vital for winning war and peace, must find an 
active expression in the breaking down of de- 
partmental jealousies in our colleges and uni- 
versities. The courses should be required for 
all students and perhaps offer a three-point 
credit in the liberal-arts college. On the basis 
of fundamental material, the syllabus could 
easily be adapted to the various institutions of 
learning in all states of the Union. 

More detailed and specialized work ean be 
done by research seminars such as have been 
introduced by the Harvard Defense Council in 
cooperation with certain government agencies. 
In a memorandum on Harvard’s Emergency 
Committee in Psychology, Gordon W. Allport 
states a few of the research objects to be in- 
vestigated by the seminars: 

Nazi ideology: its origin, structure, values 

Rumor in wartime 

Problems of ‘‘national character’’ for various bel- 
ligerents in the present war 

Effective methods in propaganda analysis 

Psychological strategy in total war 

Nature of leadership in various countries 

Strategy in dealing with Naziism 

Strategy of making the appeal of democracy effec- 
tive 

Psychological aspects of peace aims 

If it is true that American colleges and uni- 
versities are strongholds of American civiliza- 
tion, their task can, of course, not remain lim- 
ited to collegiate circles. Just as Harvard’s 
seminar in “Psychological Problems of Morale” 
found its work “broadening into the ecommu- 
nity through published articles, conferences, 
speeches, consulting service and the formation 
of parallel groups, especially among refugees 
who prepared memoranda of their own” so, it 


seems to me, should other institutions of higher 
learning, after thorough preparation, extend 
beyond the confines of their campuses and help 
by means of formal and informal instruction 
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to make their communities conscious of the sig- 
nificance of the ideological struggle against the 


democratic way of life. The lack of a strong 


federal propaganda department must be made 
up through private and semi-private morale 


building. It goes without saying that the fed- 
eral government and its agencies will benefit 
particularly from the work of the seminars as 
it probably already does in the case of Har- 
vard University. 

In any type of organization it must never be 
forgotten that the establishment of intellectual 
defense courses and seminars must be conceived 
of as not only for the moment but also for the 
years that will follow an armistice. In the 
organization of peace, ideological considerations 
will play a targer part than ever before. 
Morale building for the present war emergency 
will have to be carried over to the future reor- 
ganization of the world. Defense work will not 
stop immediately after the attainment of peace, 
and so intellectual rearmament must uninter- 
ruptedly spread the ideals of democracy 
throughout the civilized world. Until this is 
the ease, military, industrial and moral pre- 
paredness must not cease. 

In the course of preparation of this article, 
the writer was interested to read in The New 
York Times, January 4, an announcement re- 
garding the introduction of suggestions similar 
to those set forth herein for the members of the 
armed forces. The importance of intellectual 
defense training for cultural rearmament has 
thereby been officially confirmed. It is to be 
hoped that the colleges will follow suit imme- 
diately. 

Kurt L. Lonpon 

New York CITY 


HOW MUCH SOCIAL MINDEDNESS DO 
NYA WORKERS HAVE? 


ONE of the interesting revealments from a 
study of the application blanks of NYA stu- 
dents is the number of kinds of work done by 
the fathers and mothers of these applicants. 
In the fall quarter, 1940, there were 56 different 
kinds of employment represented by the fathers 
and mothers of those who applied for NYA 
work. Of the applicants, farmers headed the 
list with 36; day laborers came next with 27; 
WPA, 19; miners, 11; salesman, 8; janitors, 7; 
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clerks, 7; teachers, 7; railroad workers, 6; home- 
makers, 5; maids, 5; clergymen, 4; bricklayers, 
4. Some of those included in the remainder 
were hatchery operator, 1; stockman, 1; plas 

) 


terers, 3; painters, 2; dry-cleaners, 2; attor 


neys, 1; barbers, 2; pianist, 1; stenographer, 
1; beauty operator, 1; waiter, 1; fireman, 1; 
coal dealer, 1. 

Of the 223 mothers and fathers whose sons or 
daughters or both applied for NYA work, 160 
had employment and 63, or 28.2 per cent., were 
unemployed. Ten fathers were deceased. There 
were 19 divided families. 

Among the items on the application blanks 
which every applicant had to fill out was a series 
of three purposely designed questions and one 
statement, all definitely phrased to test the social 
mindedness of the applicants. Following are 
two of the questions and the statement: 


Question 1. ‘‘Granting that you have plans to 
attend college next quarter, how would they be 
affected by your failure to get NYA or similar 
work ?’’ 
Question 2. 
luxury ?’’ 
Statement 1. 
and forms of entertainment, or recreation, which 


‘“What is the meaning of the word 
‘“List in order some of the articles 


you would classify as coming within your under- 
9) 


standing of what the word ‘‘ luxury 
have defined it.’’ 


means as you 


The third question was preceded by the 
lengthy explanation, “There will be boys and 
girls in college in Indiana State every quarter 
of the college year, who, in order to remain in 
school, will not eat sufficient food, will have to 
deny themselves necessary medical and dental 
attention and will not have a cent for whole- 


some entertainment or recreation.” 


Question 3. ‘‘Under such circumstances, if you 
were selected for NYA work, how much money 
would you have the right to spend, no matter from 
what souree obtained, for what you named as lux- 
uries in number 22?’’ [All NYA students in our 


college were receiving $10.20 a month. ] 


Following is a tabulation of the applicants 
to questicus and statements 1 to 3. 


1. Number of students who felt that they 
would have no right to spend anything 
for luxuries under conditions stated 160 
2. Number who thought they had a right to 
spend $1 a week 
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3. Number who thought they had a right to 
spend 75¢ a week 2 

4. Number who thought they had a right to 
spend 50¢ a week 4 
5. Number who would spend 40¢ a week 2 
6. Number who would spend 35¢ a week 3 
7. Number who would spend 30¢ a week 1 
8. Number who would spend 25¢ a week 7 
9. Number who would spend 20¢ a week 8 
10. Number who would spend 15¢ a week 9 
11. Number who would spend 10¢ a week 19 
12. Number who would spend 5¢ a week 9 
Total 231 


Summarizing the data, we find that there were 
160 who thought that under the circumstances 
they had no right to spend anything for luxuries 
from their incomes. There were 71 applicants 
who thought that they had the right to spend 
from their incomes amounts ranging from $l a 
week to 5e a week. Stated in another way, this 
decision of the 71 students, or 30 per cent. of the 
entire number who applied for NYA employ- 
ment, if the decision were made after reading 
their appleations carefully, meant that even if 
their fellow-workers should go hungry, some 
would spend 40 per cent. of their incomes for 
luxuries of their own choice; others, 30 per 
cent., still others 20 per cent., down to 4.9 per 
cent., the lowest per cent. of incomes proposed 
for luxuries. 

An interesting fact in this connection is that 
some of those who would spend 10 per cent. of 
their incomes for luxuries, under the conditions 
stated, not only openly declared their right to 
use their income in this way, but in addition 
defended their judgment vigorously. Then, too, 
the students who asserted most strongly their 
right to spend the 10 per cent. of their incomes 
for luxuries were of upper-fourth scholarship 
ranking in the high schools from which they 


came, thus indicating that there is not always 


Booke « ». 
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a high degree of relation between intellect and 
social mindedness. 

One of the most persistent advocates of the 
assumed right to spend 10 per cent. of his in- 
come for luxuries, attempted to justify his de- 
sire to use this amount by saying that 10 per 
cent. was a small amount anyway. Only after 
he had studied the incomes of members of a 
certain church and had seen what revolutionary 
changes might be made in its financial life by a 
10-per-cent. investment of the incomes of its 
members, would he concede the falsity of his 
economic and social thinking. 

Seventy-one of the NYA group in our college 
said that they had the right to spend from 4 per 
cent. to 40 per cent. of their incomes, no matter 
from what source obtained, for what they had 
named as luxuries. They said this despite the 
fact that they themselves were recipients of 
funds from United 
States; they said this in face of the fact that 
some of their fellow NYA students were trying 
to get through college by eating only one meal 
a day and by suffering other unnecessary re- 
strictions; they said this althorgh the amount 
spent for luxuries would have enabled some 
needy NYA students to have two meals a day 
instead of one, or three instead of two. 

Surely then in both home and school there is 
something yet to be taught and lived in order 
that young men and young women may become 
The persistent 


the government of the 


increasingly socially minded. 
drive or urge for self-gratification indicates the 
fact that social feelings and aspirations are 
only a veneer over the deep-set, age-old foun- 
dations of drives and urges essentially indi- 
vidualistic. 
A. C. PAYNE 
COLLEGE AID ADMINISTRATOR, 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
TERRE HAvtE, IND. 





WALTER S. MONROE’S “ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH” 


Encyclopedia of Educational Research.” 


1344 pp. 


WAL- 


TER Scorr Monrok (editor). New 


York: The Maemillan Company, 1941. $10. 


Ir is somewhat of a coincidence that it takes 
a second Monroe to compile and edit an educa- 
tional encyclopedia, one that is more restricted 
than its predecessor, which served the entire 
field of education for several decades. The 
“Eneyeclopedia of Educational Research” is the 
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second milestone in education and the first in 
the field of educational research. Contributed to 
by one hundred ninety of the foremost eduea- 
tional research workers, the “Encyclopedia,” 
which is a volume of a million words, tells in 
semitechnieal language what the findings of edu- 
cational research since J. M. Rice made the first 
educational investigation in America “add up 


” 
LU. 


The immensity of this volume is evidenced not 
so much by the number of pages that it includes 
as by the variety of topies that it treats and 
the correspondingly large variety of interests 
that the contributors represent; for, despite the 
fact that the “eneyclopedia” covers only the re- 
search aspect of education, no field in education, 
no matter how narrow or broad, is without a 
factual, hence a research, basis. Thus school 
record-keeping has its place, as has philosophy 
of education. Between these extremes lies almost 
every conceivable subject about which professors 
of education talk in After all, 
whether a subject is classified as research or 
something else depends upon the point of view 
ot the compiler, the manner in which he deals 
with it, and what factors he brings to bear in 
organizing his thinking and in pursuing his in- 


their classes. 


vestigation. 

The professional maturity of, and the variety 
of interests represented by, the contributors of 
the “Kneyclopedia” are indicated in the following 
tabulation of their ranks and official connec- 


tions:! 


Staffs of Colleges and Universities (156) 
President and Assistant 2 
Deans 9 
Directors, Chairmen of departments, and similar 
rank 20 
Professors 70 
Associate Professors 21 
Assistant Professors 20 
Associates 2 
Instructors 4 
Lecturer 1 
No rank indicated 7 
Public Schools and State Departments of Educa- 
tion (8) 


1In several cases the connection and rank of the 
contributor were not clearly shown. Hence the 
seeming irregularity in the tabulation and the arbi- 
trary placement in a few instances. 
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Director of Statistics and Special Services 1 
Director of Guidance and Personnel 1 
Director of Examinations 1 
Director, Teacher Education, State Dept. of Pub. 
Instruction 1 
Assistant Supervisor of Publie Schools 1 
Junior High School Principal 1 
Director, Division of Research, State Dept. of 
Edueation 1 
Teacher of Radio 1 
Education and Similar Associations, Research Di 
rectors and Assistants (15) 
National Edueation Association 5 
American Council of Education 4 
American Association of Junior Colleges 1 
State Education Association 1 
Jewish Education Association 1 
International Council of Religious Edueation 1 
National Council of Social Studies 1 
Couneil of Chureh Boards of Edueation 1 
Others (11) 
Board of Vocational Guidance and Placement | 
Personnel and Testing Bureau 4 
Psychological Clinie 1 
Junior Employment Service 1 
American Eugenics Society 1 
U. S. Office of Education 1 
Consultant in Edueation 1 
Unidentified 1 


Number Per cent. 


Fields Represented 





Colleges and Universities 156 
Publie Schools and State ‘Depart- 
ments of Education 
Education Associations 
Others including 1 from the U. S. 
Office of Education 
Total 190 


100.9 


It is clear from the above figures that either 
the center of educational research is still in the 
colleges and universities or the “field” is not 
adequately represented. One conclude 
from these facts that research is still being 
undertaken “for teachers,” as was the case along 
in 1923, when B. R. Buckingham, among the first 
to organize a research bureau in education, wrote 
his “Research for Teachers” instead of by them, 
as it should be if educational research is to get 
its lifeblood from the proper source. It seems 
strange that the U. S. Office of Education, which 
is an educational research center of known dis- 


would 
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tinction, where educational information from all 
over the world is collected, organized and inter- 
preted, is represented by just one person. It is 
the feeling of the present reviewer that the selee- 
tion of contributors could have been improved. 
Aside from the conspicuous absence of the vet- 
erans of educational research, the Judds, the 
Thorndikes, the Buckinghams, the Bagleys, the 
Charterses, the Courtisses and the Ayreses, to 
name just a few at random, the list of contribu- 
tors includes names that are unfamiliar and 
under whose authorship little has been done to 
advanee edueational research. In four fields 
with which the present reviewer is fairly con- 
versant, two have been assigned to persons 
whose influence in those fields is not recognized 
as being substantial, let alone outstanding. It 
would be enlightening to make a study of the 
contributors’ contributions to educational re- 
search in the last five years. 

A second major defeet of the “Eneyelopedia” 
scems to the writer to lie in the absence of a con- 
erete definition of edueational research. The 
instructions of the editor to the contributors 
regarding the nature of their presentations con- 
tain no mention of this, and the manner in which 
the various subjects are organized reflects very 
decidedly this absence of a common definition 
of the nature and scope of the field to be cov- 
ered. In the topic “Philosophy of Education,” 
for instance, the works cited are exclusively 
speculative. Nothing is mentioned of research 
studies in that field (and there have been a few), 
and the limited bibliography fails to inelude 
such studies. Dewey’s “Sources of a Science of 
Edueation” and Bode’s “Conflieting Psycholo- 
gies of Learning” (renamed “How We Learn’’) 
should have been included, because they present 
the sources and some of the conerete bases of a 
science of education. As it stands the discussion 
could have been ineluded in an “Enceyelopedia 
of Education” or in a treatise on the history of 
education. 

A third shortcoming is in the selection of 
studies that are summarized and in the presen- 
tation of evidence. In a few cases, like the topic 
of “Racial Differences,” the conflicting points of 
view and their supporting bases are given fair 
and adequate hearing. This can not be said of 
many other contributions, which in the main 


summarize the contributors’ selections of mate- 
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rial, omitting items that do not support their 
points of view—for example, the topic on Evalu- 
ation. In spite of the instructions of the editor 
that the discussions be critical and interpretive, 
many of the articles merely summarize the evi- 
dence from individual points of view, neglecting 
the while to present other points of view and 
their supporting bases. Being critical includes, 
among other elements, the following: (1) sensi- 
tiveness to points of view other than one’s own; 
(2) willingness to present evidence in support 
of those points of view in as nearly adequate a 
manner as one would have others present one’s 
own, and (3) interpreting the evidence and indi- 
cating the trend of thought without loading the 
dice, so to speak, in favor of one’s own inter- 
pretation. It would be instructive to examine 
each contribution in the light of such criteria as 
these. Judging from what the present reviewer 
has read of the material, not many of the con- 
tributions can meet these requirements. 

So much for some of the shortcomings and 
limitations of the “Eneyclopedia.” Its many 
excellent qualities should not be overlooked: 

First, the editorship could hardly be improved 
upon. Walter Seott Monroe’s contributions to 
educational research are many and varied, but 
the most lasting ones are those that border on 
the compilation of educational information from 
a variety of sources. This work is the most 
significant and will likely be the most lasting 
of them all. The support given to it by the 
American Educational Research Association is 
a fitting tribute to his leadership. 

Second, the compactness of the work, includ- 
ing as it does a great variety of topics, from 
school attendance to religious education, and in 
most cases the recent studies in each field, makes 
it a much needed reference work for students 
and practitioners of educational research, alike. 
In the main, the bibliographies are well selected, 
and as a starting point for research they are 
reasonably adequate. It would be a mistake to 
create the impression, as this work clearly does 
not intend to do, that the summaries or the 
references represent all, even of the best, that 
are available in published form. 

Third, in many eases the reporting of the 
status and trend of educational research in the 
various fields is a model to follow. It includes 
the best features of the Review of Educational 
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Research and avoids its major shortcomings, 1.e., 
the sketchiness of treatment (in many cases, 
mere mention) of titles or topies treated, with- 
out regard to the soundness of the technique used 
or of the conelusion drawn from the findings. 

Finally, as a total contribution, the “Eneyelo- 
pedia” is a real milestone in education and is 
epoch-making from the point of view of eduea- 
tional research, for it does include: (1) a state- 
ment of the scope and present status of the fields 
treated; (2) asummary of typical investigations, 
as well as of the field as a whole, with descrip- 
tions of the instruments and techniques peculiar 
to the field in its totality; (3) a summary of the 
trends indicated by the studies that are included, 
and, in a few instances, by all studies represent- 
ing varying points of view; (4) indication of the 
needed research in each field, and (5) a listing 
of representative and, in the main, of the more 
significant studies in the fields covered. 

Pepro T. ORATA 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
MANILA, P. I. 


A NEW APPROACH TO TEACHER- 
PLANNING 


Teacher-Pupil Planning. By H. H. GIes. 
v +399 pp. Harper & Brothers, 1941. $2.00. 
PLANNING has long been a necessary evil to 

many a teacher. According to Giles, it is one 

of the best-known beasts in the educational zoo 

(p. 80). This volume does not eliminate plan- 

ning. Rather it greatly enlarges the concept of 

its character and use. 


Research. 
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The central theme of this text is democracy 


and education. Part I restates some of our 


basie concepts in education. These concepts 
give us the foundation of our democratie pur- 
poses and methods. The chapters on the nature 
of human needs and the nature of 


further implement these concepts. 


learning 


In a democratic system of education it is of 
utmost importance that the teachers secure the 
greatest amount of pupil participation. One 
method by which this goal is made possible is 
through pupil participation in planning. When 
teachers and pupils plan together there can be 
no set form or stereotyped outline. 
with the individuals sharing in their making. 
They differ with the purposes, topics, materials 


Plans vary 


and methods of the class or school. Preplanning 
is still essential (p. 80). 


for presentation of the learning to be attempted 


There is still a place 


but evaluation and new planning are added. 

The author of teacher- 
planning as illustrative of this new development 
in education (Ch. VII). 
amples are cited (Part V), as are specific refer- 
ences for further reading (Part VI). 

Plans made by teachers and pupils, shared by 
parents and community, affect the lives and the 
growth of children, the school curriculum, the 
kinds of records made of pupil 
Teachers who wish emancipation from an edu- 
‘ational procedure that was once considered 
drudgery should consult this book. 

JENNIE MAE Mart 


offers ease studies 


Other concrete ex- 


progress. 


NEw YorkK CITY 





THE WARTIME MORALE OF YOUTH— 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOOL’S 
PROBLEM! 


THE school to-day has a serious responsibility 
for building the morale of youth. To make this 
possible, it is necessary to consider closely what 
good morale consists in and to determine in 
what 

Morale may be simply defined as a person’s 
confidence in his ability to cope with the prob- 


yays morale is now imperfect. 


1 The writer is indebted to Miss Betty Mae Davis 
for assistance, and to the teachers who cooperated 
in collecting data. 


lems he will face in the future. Good morale, 
then, is confidence, optimism, courage—the be- 
lief that one’s future (and his nation’s) will be 
tolerable, or better, that it is worth working to 
achieve. Poor morale is an attitude of futility, 
of inevitable doom, a fear that the future holds 
out no hope. Overeconfidence, which is unrealis- 
tic, is equally undesirable. 

Whether a person has desirable morale may 
be seen as the question: Does he anticipate the 
problems he will have to face, and does he 
anticipate and fear no dangers which are im- 


probable? 
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Method of study. Social-studies teachers in 
four high schools cooperated with this study by 
asking senior students to write answers to the 
question: “If the United States enters the war, 
how will your life be affected, both during the 
war and permanently ag Responses were writ- 
November 3 November 10, 


The students wrote their responses, with- 


ten between and 
1941. 
out special discussion or preparation, in the 
classroom; about a half hour was allowed for 
writing. Papers were signed in some groups, 
anonymous in others, depending on the teach- 
which would obtain the 


er’s judgment as to 


better cooperation. Participants in the study 
were 265 girls and 233 boys from Lewis and 
Clark High School (Spokane), Ritzville High 
Hoquiam High School, all in the state 
High 


School, 
of Washington, and the Fresno (Calif.) 
School. 

On the basis of teachers’ comments and the 
replies themselves, it appears that all but a 
negligible fraction responded seriously to the 
question, but in any measurement where atti- 
tudes are involved, responses may not be com- 
pletely valid. The technique used here resembles 
a free-association method; the word “war” is 
presented, and the student’s responses may be 
assumed to reveal the conflicts and problems 
This 


invalid for individuals, but 


most prominent in his thinking about war. 
may be somewhat 
data based on a large group should be more 
indicative. 

Level of Morale. 
evidence that these pupils vary greatly in their 


The papers present clear 
readiness for war. Although the responses were 


written one week after the Reuben James was 


sunk, many treated the war as a quite hypo- 
thetical question; not uncommon were such re- 
marks as “If we go to war in five years or 


so...’ One girl comments: 


Before this question was asked of me I can hon- 
estly say that I had never thought about it, and I 


doubt whether many other students had. 


Such remarks lead one seriously to question 
whether the schools have done a broad and effee- 
tive job of preparing the pupil for his life. 
Persons who have considered war remote and 
unreal almost certainly undergo more emotional 
strain in adjusting to war than those who have 
The shift from the Atlan- 


foreseen its coming. 
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tic to the Pacifie is likely to produce stress 
among those living on the western seaboard. 
It is not easy to present valid quantitative 
results reporting whether these pupils have high 
or low morale. The responses themselves do 
make clear that some individuals have very low 
morale, while others have high morale as defined 
above. Many students indicate that war brings 
difficulties which can be overcome or to which 
one can become adjusted, but the majority of 


About 


one third of the pupils take an emotional in 


the group have not reached this level. 


stead of a problem-solving attitude: 


I am against war, you don’t gain anything from 
it, all that comes of war is pain and sorrow. ... I 
am not well versed on this war subjeet because my 
Mother is so terribly against war and she being 
that way my father avoids the subject. I just sup 
pose the world will never get over this awful war, 
I wish I could just shut up my mind away from 
the thought. (Girl.) 

The remarks of these pupils show that educa 
tors and parents in the past twenty years did a 
thorough job of indoctrinating a generation 
against war. It is a duty of teachers now to 
eliminate the fears thus instilled, to build in 
stead the attitude that war’s hardships are sur 
mountable. 

The question is legitimate as to how valid, 
after December 7, 1941, are indications of atti- 
tude obtained before that date. Attitudes will 
doubtless shift during war. It should be noted, 
however, that the method of this study ap 
proaches, not the attitude variable—“Is war de- 
sirable?”—but the meaning variable—‘What is 
the significance of the word, war?” Meaning 
develops from experiences, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether past meanings, based on aceumu- 
lated past associations, are readily overthrown. 

What mean to students? When 
students indicated what war means in terms of 
its effects on them, their answers varied greatly, 
both in effects mentioned and in the number of 
Some answers are trivial, 


does war 


effects each considers. 
whereas others go to fantastic extremes in pre- 
dieting hardship: 

If the war lasts long enough they will kill off 
everybody. (Boy.) 

There will be a lot of epidemie going around. It 
will be hard to go and buy medicine like we do now. 
(Girl.) 
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Maybe money won’t be the medium of exchange 
(Girl.) 


after the war. 


The most satisfactory picture of the thinking 
of the group is Table I. Each effect is listed 
which was predicted by at least one per cent. of 
the group. Purely “mental” effects—patriotism, 
seriousness, hatred of race groups, ete.—were 
not ineluded in the summary. The following 
conclusions are justified by the data and by the 


original papers themselves. 


1. The war is certain to bring some effects of 
which only a small pereentage of the pupils are 
aware, 

2. A sizable proportion of the group anticipates 
effects which are highly unlikely. 

3. Effects that are prominent in the thinking of 
seniors in one school may be almost entirely uncon- 
sidered by those in another school. War means 
different things to different school groups, so that 
no analysis of a random sample is the ultimate way 
to decide what thoughts any one group has. 


One difference between schools is particularly 
striking. In one school nearly half the group 
comment, “We might lose the war,” (36)? and 
go on to indicate how this would change their 
lives, but in other schools the percentage even 
considering this possibility in passing is nearer 
ten per cent. While the loss of the war is an un- 
pleasant thought, to consider it at least remotely 
is good for morale, since feeling that victory is 
inevitable encourages a slackening of war effort. 

What should the schools do? To help the 
student it is necessary to determine his fears 
and to evaluate the extent to which they are 
based on reality. To decide whether fears are 
likely to be realized or are unnecessary requires 
expert knowledge of the effects war brings, but 
some prediction can be made by informed lay- 
men. It is to be hoped that social scientists or 
government sources ean make available to teach- 
ers an authoritative statement of the changes 
their pupils should be prepared for. 

Some fears appear which seem groundless and 
Where these are identified, 
teaching can do a service, using objective, fac- 
tual information to dispel doubts based on lack 
of knowledge. Many fears are due to faulty 
reasoning, by false analogy to conditions in 
Europe now or to conditions in this country 


during World War I. 


harmful to morale. 


2 Numbers in parentheses refer to lines in Table I, 
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TABLE I 
EFFECTS OF WAR ANTICIPATED BY HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS 


Percentage 
of pupils 
mentioning 
each effect 

Effect of war on pupil’s life 
Boys Girls 


265 

Personal service 

1. I expect to see armed service. 

2. I expect to be killed in service. 

3. I may be killed in service (does not 
include cases under No. 2). 

4. I may be permanently crippled in 
service. 

5. The draft age may be lowered to 18 

6. I may engage in nursing service. 

7. I may do civil defense work (nursing 
not included). 

8. Deaths among my friends and rela 
tives will cause grief. 

9. The large number killed will cause 

grief (these cases not under No. 8). 

conomic effects 

0. There will be a postwar depression.* 

1. During depression, money will be 
searce, prices high. 

12. Prices on necessities, or all 
will rise during war. 

3. Prices on luxuries only will rise. 

4. It will be easy to get a job. 

5. I, or my family, will 
money than usual. 

16. Women will have to take over men's 
work. 

High war income will make it possi 
ble to get education, or start in 
business, after the war 

18. My family’s income will be reduced 
by shortages, low buying power 
among consumers. 

19. The relatives on whom I _ depend 
financially will be taken for service 

Dangers and inconveniences 

20. We will be deprived by 
(not including food) 

21. There may be a food shortage. 

22. We may be bombed.* 

23. The country may be invaded.* 

Social activities will be discontinued 
in the community. 

Marriage may be delayed or made less 
possible. 

I may marry earlier than otherwise. 

27. I may be separated from my family 

(by causes other than military 
service). 

28. Epidemics are likely. 

Educational and vocational effects 

29. Service or defense work will 
rupt my education. 

30. My education will be interrupted due 
to financial difficulties. 

31. The schools will be closed, or 
offerings reduced. 

32. I will not be able to enter my chosen 
profession due to shifts in job 
opportunities. 

If I do not finish my education, I 
must change my vocational goal. 

If I do not finish my education, I 
can’t get an adequate living. 

Service, or defense work, will 
me for a permanent career. 

Miscellaneous 

36. We may lose the war.* 

37. We may lose some freedom 
wartime. 

Even if we win, we'll have a postwar 
dictatorship. 

Governmental chaos or 
may follow the war. 

The nation will be more firmly united 
after the war. 

41. I can’t answer; I have no idea how 
I will be affected. 


* Secondary effects arising from this effect were 
not tabulated. 


E 
1 
1 


prices 


make more 


shortages 


inter 


their 


train 


during 


revolution 
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Anticipation that death may come to one’s 
self or one’s relatives and friends (8) is in- 
evitable in war. On the other hand, “I expect 
to be killed” (2) is in itself a sign of low 
morale; it is the soldier who hopes to live to 
make and enjoy a better life who wins victories. 
Attitudes of this sort are often derived from 


others: 


My mother said that when she graduated all the 
boys in her class were drafted and sent to the front 
lines. Not one of them came back! That is a hor- 
rible thought to have in mind if my brother is sent. 


(Girl. ) 


An objective examination of the percentage of 
dead and wounded in this and other wars attacks 
a fallacy of this type at its roots. Fear of air 
raids can be lessened by an examination of the 
relatively low death rate even under the severe 
bombings London has suffered. 

Closely related to the anticipation of deaths 
is the belief that if one’s friends die one would 
“feel unhappy all the rest of the years to fol- 
(Girl.) This remark by a boy shows a 
similar readiness to be emotional: 


low.” 


Everyone that has seen a war, or a man killed, 
would always have an impression on your mind the 
I used to know a machine gunner 
of the first world war. He could not sleep nights. 
All he could do was dream about the men he’d seen 


rest of your life. 


fall before his gun. 


Here one suspects that pupils have adopted the 


attitude they think society sanctions. In nor- 


mal times, grief is conventional; in time of war, 
when deaths will be many, giving way to grief 
must not be sanctioned, for it is harmful to the 
individual and a bad example to the entire 
group. Stoicism or even fatalism is more help- 
ful. 

Other fears which seem unfounded in likeli- 
hood are anticipation of food shortages (21)— 
based apparently on a misinterpretation of the 
“food-will-win-the-war” program and on anal- 
ogy to European conditions—of epidemic dis- 
ease (28), of closing the schools (31) and of a 
cessation of all amusement and social life (24). 
These remarks are typical of those that promote 
unhealthy rumors and national hysteria: 


The presidential election of 1944 will be called 
off. (Boy.) 
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There will be no time for recreation. All the 
time would be spent working on the defense pro- 
gram. (Girl.) 

The government agents would be even more alert 
for foreign agents and spies. It would be a world 
of tension with everyone afraid to trust everybody 


else. (Girl.) 


The basic difficulty appears to be that these 
pupils lack a sense of proportion. Our emo- 
tional teachings in the past have so emphasized 
bombs and hospitals and armies that the pupil 
has no picture of civilian life. Actually, a con- 
tinuity of social life, schooling for youth and 
normal life on the home front in general are 
important for the national economy and for 
morale. To restore a sense of the permanence 
of the order in which we have felt secure and 
to provide a concrete background for thinking, 
such activities as reading of newspaper and 
fictional accounts of life here during 1917-1919, 
and in Britain now, are to be recommended. 

In the economic field, attitudes are often real- 
istic, although few pupils mention many of the 
changes which are probable. It is notable that 
fear of a depression is more prominent than 
any other single effect of the war (10). Reason- 
ing like this is common: 


After every war a depression always follows. 
This is the biggest war the world has ever known, 
so of course it will bring the greatest depression 
yet. 

Only two or three pupils are aware of the 
economic theory that government planning can 
eliminate the worst of a depression, although 
this might be a source of faith and confidence. 
One gathers from the papers that it is the word 
depression that is feared, just as the vague con- 
cept war is feared, rather than any phenomenon 
that is really understood. If understanding a 
“bogy” reduces its fearfulness, concepts like 
depression, war debts and inflation might well 
be examined. 

In economic areas, the student frequently im- 
plies that one must struggle against the world, 
and that when times are hard no one cares what 
happens to you as a person. One boy puts it 
this way: 

If you run short on grub it’s just your hard luck 
nobody else. 


Actually, the United States has accepted in 
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recent years a social philosophy that economic 
hardship should be directly alleviated by the 
government, and that economic problems can 
and should be attacked by cooperative planning. 
The pupil who realizes this will have greater 


confidence in America. 

Few pupils are alert to all the problems ahead 
of them. The majority of pupils mention only 
two or three effects of war, and apparently have 
not considered other major factors. The school 
should identify which problems have been over- 
looked so that constructive planning can be 
done. 

Youth is eager to contribute to the national 
effort, but for this service to be most helpful 
guidance is required. The boys and girls recog- 
nize industrial work as a contribution to the 
nation, and an unreasonable number of girls 
are prepared to train as nurses (6), but they 
were virtually unaware in November of the pos- 
sibilities of service in civilian defense. Only 
one third of the girls mention such service— 
including the would-be nurses—and not one boy 
in the entire group mentions civil defense (7). 

Another responsibility which every citizen 
shares is equally ignored by this group. Pur- 
chase of defense bonds and stamps is an impor- 
tant opportunity; it helps the nation directly, 
and can help the individual meet the possible 
depression of which he is so fearful. As this 
is an aspect of war effort which had been the 
object of a concerted campaign for months, it 
is disconcerting to find that out of 498 papers 
just two mentioned the purchase of bonds in any 
way. Two other pupils indicated the wisdom 
of saving war earnings, without mentioning 
bonds. The writer has found among college 
students a misconception which may explain in 
part the failure of this campaign among pupils. 
To remarks about bonds, they reply: 


Just a few years back we heard that saving 
money and keeping it out of circulation was the 
cause of depressions. If we save money, then, that 


will just make the situation worse. 


Here again is evidence of need for more com- 
plete teaching of economic ideas. 

The responses of the pupils show that the 
effects of war will be very different for different 
pupils. Where one pupil expects to find a 


3 Cf. R. Brotemarkle, Annals, July, 1941, 216, 86. 
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desired job easily, make high wages and pre- 
pare for a life career, another faces a decreased 
family income, loss of an anticipated college 
education and the necessity of changing his 
planned vocation. Only by reading each paper 
can one comprehend the range of problems 
disturbing the thoughts of individual pupils. 
Before help in facing these demands for adjust- 
ment ean be effective, the school must identify 
the problems and must provide individual gui- 
dance and sympathetic understanding. 

The proposals pointing out the school’s re- 
sponsibilities do not mean that education “as 
usual” must cease. Perhaps the greatest duty 
of civilians is to plan for a stable future, a 
future that makes the war worth fighting. The 
view that war should absorb all of each person’s 
energies is commendable in intent, but it is not 
wise to abandon familiar activities which neither 
help nor hinder defense. 
day customs of life—Christmas, cosmeties and 
comedy programs—leads to a feeling of security 


Retaining the every- 


and gives a promise of a continuation of our 
way of life. 

Summary of implications. An exploratory 
study of this sort is rich in implications for 
educators. It is regretable that such data were 
not made available long in advance of the out- 
break of war. 
take constructive steps. 
worth consideration : 


It is not too late, however, to 
These approaches are 


1. The school may strive to determine the weak 
spots in the pupils’ preparation. The question 
technique used here may suffice, although the frank- 
ness of response may be less during war. 

2. A more thorough sampling of pupils may be 
studied to prepare a master list, similar to Table I, 
of the effects youth in general anticipates. Each 
school could then compare the pattern of responses 
among its pupils with the greater sample. 

3. The school may determine at least roughly 
what effects the war will bring to the pupil’s life 
and can examine its curriculum to see whether 
preparation is being offered to offset each of the 
effects. 

4. The school may examine each subject in the 
curriculum to determine whether teachers in that 
area can make a greater contribution to a stable, 
shock-resisting personality, equipped to face its 
problems. 


In a world at war, the individual’s happiness 


suffers. If he knows how to adjust to the new 
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problems, the trial renews his loyalty to the 
social system which in peace made his life pleas- 
ant. The schools in peace know the need of 
considering the individual’s needs in the light 
of his own problems; if that outlook is applied 
to the problem of morale in war, the nation and 
the child will be well served. 
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